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SPRAY NOW 
FOR SCALE 


Best results follow applications 
made during the early season. 
For complete eradication of scale 
with absolute safety to the plant, 
the outstanding spray for that 








purpose is 


Wiksons 
SCALE—0 


Scale-O may be used on ever- 
greens, shrubs and vines as well 
as on deciduous fruit and shade 
trees. Complete dilutions and 
spraying instructions on each 
container — or in our Scale-O 


folder mailed on request. 





For safety under glass, and for a complete 
kill of the host of insects infesting green- 
house plants, you can depend upon 


Wilson's O. K. Plant Spray. 
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Try It 


The best protective cov- 


ering yet discovered for 
TABLES and FLOORS 
at Flower Shows— 


Brownskin 


Resilient, 











moistureproof, 
waterproof, very tough 
and flexible. Used and 
highly recommended by 
the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society. 


Ask for Samples 


ANGIER CORPORATION 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 








The Aiken Nurseries 
PUTNEY, VERMONT 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 


"Grown in Vermont, It's Hardy” 











SAXIFRAGA MACNABIANA 


A fine encrusted Saxifrage that is easy to 
grow in rock crevices. Makes dainty rosettes. 
75c for 5 (add postage) 


VIOLA ODORATA ROSINA 


New variety with small deep pink, very 
fragrant flowers; stands a little shade. 
$1.00 fer 5 (add postage) 


GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston. Mass.. 
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may be sown on thin spots just as soon as the ground is no longer 
soggy. The annual raking of the lawn may be done at an early date. The 
time to do this work will depend upon the season but it will fall sometime 
within this month. Have the tools and grass seed in readiness. 
Many kinds of dahlias can now be grown from seed. It is wise to 
start the seed early, however. Kinds to grow include the Coltness hybrids 


and even the large decorative types, the seed of which is often sold by | 


dahlia specialists. Sow the seed in a frame or indoors to the depth of one- 
half inch. 
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SOLICIT YOUR 
REQUIREMENTS 


SEEDS-BULBS 
PLANTS-CUTTINGS 


INSECTICIDES ~ FERTILIZERS 
Our YEARS EXPERIENCE (tz 
BD SERVING “ WHOLESALE 
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ADVANTAGE 


y 
: Roman J, Ley Irwin | 
49 West eters Street | 
New York, N.Y. 
Telephones: 


wie. asennad 2444-2445-2446 | 





Long-cluster 


GOLDENCHAIN 


(LABURNUM VOSSI) 





Like flowing gold is the bloom of 
this Laburnum, and resembling the 
Wisteria. The var ety vossi is much 
hardie-, and the blooms larger (note 


4 
ws 
oe 15 inch rule) than the common 
vulgare. 
FREE ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET 
Desc-ibes many other Worthwhile 
Flowering Shrubs and Smali Trees 
for Accent. 
A. M. LEONARD & SON 
© 


603 WOOD ST., PIQUA, OHIO 








DELPHINIUM SEEDLINGS 


The seeds which we sell or plant have re 


| sulted exclusively from crossing together 





Annual vines may well take the place of hardy climbers which were | 


killed back this year. Some of them require an early start indoors, as for 
instance the moonflower, the cypress vine and the cardinal climber. 
Moonflower seeds should invariably be soaked or else chipped with knife, 
being very hard. 

In the conservatory, make cuttings of bedding plants like the lemon 
verbena, salvias, coleus and double petunias. 

Vines that make a very vigorous growth can be pruned back now as, 
for example, Clematis paniculata which may already be killed back part 
way. 

Prune shrub roses where this is desirable. This applies especially to the 


rugosas. Cut the oldest canes back to the ground leaving the newer canes | 


to flower this coming season. 
Gardening will soon be in full swing. Have all the tools ready. Clean, 


| sharpen and paint all equipment. 


One way to control insects is to destroy them now. Clean up all garden 
refuse from the corners of the garden and burn it, if necessary over a brush 


| fire. Many insects and diseases will be eliminated. 


Have only a light mulch over crocuses, scillas, glory-of-the-snow and 
other bulbs that may be ready to bloom. 

Uncover the pansy beds and work in a little fertilizer between the plants 
as soon as the ground is friable. 

Try growing Impatiens holst: for all-Summer bloom. Sow the seed now 
and flowering size plants may be had in June. Seedlings give a great variety 
of colors. Take up the plants in the Fall, cut them back and they will 
bloom at Christmas time. 

Start a few hills of rhubarb early by placing over them barrels or boxes. 
A temporary frame and sash will also bring rhubarb along quickly. 

Dig, and store parsnips in a cold cellar as soon as possible. 

It is time to plant dormant roses in the more southern states. Prune them 


_ back sharply and hill soil over the canes for ten days or so. 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 





under the Act of Congress of March 3. 


by the hand of seed and pollen parents of 


high quality. This scheme insures an amaz- 


| ingly large number of exceptional things 


\ J ORK on the lawn can start sooner than most people realize. Grass seed | 


Our seeds have all been sold out, but we 
st'll have available a limited number of 
young seedlings that will bloom for the first 


time this summer, $2.50 per dozen postpaid. 


TREAT YOURSELF TO THE 
MAGIC RESULTS OF CROSS 
POLLINATION BY HAND 
LYONDEL GARDENS 
Morgantown W. Va. 





Strawberries 


Allen’s 1934 Book of Berries 
is full of dependable infor- 
mation, valuable to every 
Strawberry grower. It fea- 
tures DORSETT and 
FAIRFAX, the new Royal 
\ Qualiry Berries from the 
s U.S. Dept. of Agr. Common 
ma sense methods and these 
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better varieties mean pro- 
fits for you. This Book tells 
— Write today for free 
W. F. "A LLEN CO. 
32 | Market St. Salisbury, Md. 
Choice Orchids 


HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 3533 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Irish Visitors Judge Flower Shows 


IR FREDERICK and Lady Moore of Dublin, Ireland, 
who are acting as honorary judges this year at the Penn- 
sylvania, New York and Massachusetts flower shows, are 
enjoying a full schedule of entertainment. After landing at 
New York they were given a dinner by Mr. and Mrs. Richard- 
son Wright. It was Mr. Wright who arranged for the dis- 
tinguished visitors’ trip to this country. Leaving New York 
on Sunday, March 11, Sir Frederick and Lady Moore went 
to Boston where they were entertained by Mrs. Clement S. 
Houghton. They were guests of honor at the judges’ luncheon 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society at noon, Monday, 
at which Edwin S. Webster, the society's president, presided, 
before judging at the show began. 

A tour of inspection was made of the Arnold Arboretum 
on the following day with dinner at the Chestnut Hill home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Webster, in the evening. Sir Frederick was 
given a dinner by the Horticultural Club of Boston in the 
Parker House on Wednesday night. 

The honorary judges were greeted in Philadelphia by Mr. 
C. Frederick C. Stout, president of the Pennsylvania Horticul- 
tural Society. Viewing the Pennsylvania show and attending 
a luncheon of the society at the Bellevue-Stratford at noon on 
Thursday was followed with a visit to Bartram’s home. The 
visitors saw the Longwood Gardens of Mr. and Mrs. Pierre 
S. DuPont on Friday. 

Many points of interest will be seen during the next seven 
days. Monday, March 19, will be spent at the New York 
Flower Show, there being a luncheon at noon and a judges’ 
dinner at the Hotel Lexington at night. 
Horticultural centers will be visited dur- 
ing the next three days, including the New 
York Botanical Gardens, the Brooklyn 
Botanic Garden and the Boyce Thompson 
Institute. Sir Frederick and Lady Moore 
will be guests at luncheons and dinners of « 
the Horticultural Society of New York, 
Federated Garden Clubs in New York, 
the Garden Club of America, and Asso- 
ciation of Kew Gardeners. 


Garden Club Distributing Seed 


A novel activity for a garden club is 
the distribution of seed by the California 
Garden Club Federation. The seed, which 
was collected by Dr. Joseph F. Rock in 
western China and Tibet, has been turned 
over to the federation by the University 
of California botanical garden for distri- 
bution among its members. It is expected 
that many of the genera will be especially 
adapted to Californian conditions. 





Lady Moore, who is judging 
American flower shows 


The Spring Flower Show in Chicago 


Chicago's eighth show, to be staged by The Garden Club 
of Illinois, will present a picture of a vast unified garden. The 
show is to be held April 7 to 15 on the Navy Pier. A feature 
of the exhibit will be a formal garden covering 6,600 square 
feet of floor space. Forty-five gardens and plantings will pre- 
sent concrete suggestions for actual work in the home garden. 

The garden clubs throughout the State of Illinois are to 
compete in special classes. The show is to have a garden centre 
which will be built by Mrs. Cyrus H. Vail of East Orange, 
N. J., for the National Council of State Garden Club Federa- 
tions. Other features will be a terrarium garden, an iris garden, 
a model ‘‘filling station’’ with appropriate planting, and a 
model home, properly landscaped, which will cover a space 
60 feet long and 20 feet wide. 


The 1934 Garden Week in Virginia 


Famous gardens and homes in Virginia will again be 
opened to the public this year under the auspices of The 
Garden Club of Virginia. Many estates not opened last year 
have been included in the list, as for instance, Belmont in the 
Fredericksburg district, Tuckahoe in the Richmond district, 
and Roaring Springs, Sherwood and Burgh Westra in 
Gloucester County. Undoubtedly, much interest will be 
shown in Williamsburg, the city under restoration. 

Mrs. Lewis G. Larus is chairman of Garden Week, the 
dates of which are April 23-28. Further information, includ- 
ing a leaflet listing all the estates that will be placed on view 
may be obtained from Mrs. Larus, Jeffer- 
son Hotel, Richmond, Va. 


Herb Sale in the Bishop’s Garden 


The announcement is made in the form 
of a little handbill designed in the spirit of 
the old herbals that there is to be a sale 
of potgrown herbs in the Bishop's garden 
of Washington Cathedral, beginning in 
the Spring and continuing throughout the 
Summer and Autumn. There will be spe- 
cial attractions from April 21 through 30 
in consideration of the visitors to Virginia 
during Garden Week. The herbs will be 
sold at the Cottage Herb Garden daily, 
from 9:30 to 6:00, except Sundays and 
holidays. 

Mrs. G. C. F. Bratenahl will be glad 
to supply further information through 
the sponsor organization, All Hallows 
Guild, the Garden Guild of the National 
Cathedral, Mount Saint Alban, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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The Flower Show at Palm Beach 


The sixth annual Palm Beach Flower Show received such 
popular support that it was extended a day, running from 
February 23 to 26. Gardens, rare plants, and flower arrange- 
ments in over 30 classes were staged in the Royal Poinciana 
Conservatory. The show was sponsored by the Garden Club 
of Palm Beach, the Palm Beach Gardeners’ Association co- 
operating. Over 200 presidents and delegates of the Garden 
Club of America were among those attending the show. 

The largest single exhibit was the Piazza di Spagna, a large 
formal garden with an Italian fountain in the center. In the 
large garden class Mrs. John S. Phipps won first place with a 
white and green garden having a simple design with restrained 
plantings. 

There were many other interesting features of the show, 
especially the ‘‘Economy Gardens”’ in which class a delightful 
little patio with low brick walls and buginvillza vines done 
by Mrs. Willey Lyon Kingsley and Mrs. Horace H. Work 
won first place. Girl Scouts exhibited model Spanish bunga- 
lows set in tropical gardens. 


Woody Plant Course in Boston 


As announced in the November | Horticulture, a two-day 
course in the identification and growing of woody plants will 
be held on April 10 and 11 in Boston, Mass., under the 
auspices of the Arnold Arboretum and the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society. The course will consist of one day of 
lectures and demonstrations at Horticultural Hall, followed 
by a day of practical demonstrations and field trips at the 
Arnold Arboretum. The complete program beginning with 
the first day is as follows: 
10:00-10:45 WINTER BUDS. Demonstration, Lecture. E. ANDERSON 
10:45-11:30 PROPAGATION. Demonstration, Questionnaire. W. H. JUDD 


11:30-12:00 INTERESTING NOVELTIES. Demonstration, Lecture. 
E. ANDERSON 


2:00- 2:45 NEW DISCOVERIES IN PATHOLOGY. Demonstration, Lecture. 
J. H. FAULL 
2:45- 3:45 QUESTIONNAIRE ON TREE CARE. Demonstration, Lecture. 


L. V. SCHMITT 
3:15- 4:00 TREES AND SHRUBS IN GARDEN DESIGN. Lecture, Land- 
scape Architect 
The second day at the Arnold Arboretum: 


10:00-10:45 Tour of the propagating houses 


— 
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10:45-11:30 Pruning of shrubs 


11:30-12:00 Free period for visiting the Administration building, collec- 
tions and laboratories 
2:00- 3:30 Four groups in identification of trees 
3:30- The following demonstrations: literature; hybridizing; 
forest pathology; plant propagation; identification of 
woody plants. 

Since only a limited number can be accommodated in the 
course, registrations should be made early with the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society. The only cost is a registration 
fee of 50 cents which should be sent in with the name and 
address. 


Garden Art Exhibit in Pittsburgh 


The Garden Club of Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, in 
co-operation with the Carnegie Institute of Pittsburgh, has 
opened an exhibit depicting “Gardens in Art.’’ Many rare art 
treasures personally owned in the Pittsburgh district are now 
on display. Some of the art objects are an atrium of a Pom- 
peiian house, fifteenth and sixteenth century tapestries, Italian 
marble benches, wrought iron gates, pieces of porcelain, old 
books, modern flower paintings and Victorian cast-iron 
benches. The public is invited to attend the exhibition, which 
is free. 


Boston Conservation Conference 


The Conservation Conference which was to have been held 
at Horticultural Hall in Boston in February and which was 
postponed because of the weather will be held on Wednesday, 
March 28, at 2 o'clock. The program will remain the same 
as previously announced. The committee in charge of the 
conference consists of Mrs. Frances B. Shepley, state chairman 
of Conservation, and Mrs. Robert B. Parmenter. 


Florida Amaryllis Show Postponed 


Continued cool weather has so delayed the blooming period 
of amaryllis that the first National Amaryllis Show of the 
American Amaryllis Society has been postponed to April 
3-4. The exhibition is to be held in the Chamber of Com- 
merce building in Orlando, Fla. 











ISS GRACE STURTEVANT, hy- 
bridizer of irises, was born in 1865 

and was brought up in an atmosphere of 
agricultural research. As a young girl she 





Portraits 


NO. 2 


the American Iris Society in 1920. Miss 
Sturtevant and Mr. A. J. Bliss, the noted 
English breeder, were almost the first to 
keep complete records of parentages in 








was a hostess at the New York Experi- 
mental Station at Geneva where her 
father was the first director, and later she 
did many illustrations for his botanical 
studies. Her active interest in gardening 
dates from 1894 when she graduated 
from the School of the Museum of Fine 
Arts, in Boston. 

In 1901 the family moved to Welles- 
ley Hills but it was not until 1909 that 
chance seedlings of irises led her to their 
hybridization and it was in 1915 and 
1916 that the enthusiasm of Mr. B. Y. 
Morrison influenced her to exhibit at 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
shows. She then established a small nur- 
sery, developed a big collection of iris 
and soon had a wide circle of friends 
both here and abroad. These associations 
were of much value in the formation of 











crossing irises and hence many of their 
originations have proved invaluable to 
recent hybridizers. In 1924, the gold 
medal of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society was awarded to Miss Sturtevant 
for her work in originating new iris 
varieties. Some of her finest ones are 
Anndelia, B. Y. Morrison, Bonnie Blue, 
Bluet, Chalice, Day Dream, Felicity, 
Mystery, Rose Madder, Shekinah, Wild 
Rose, and Queen Caterina. 

Miss Sturtevant appreciates the garden 
effects of her favorite irises and of her 
many introductions, those with delicate 
blendings of color, having poise and per- 
fection of form remain her favorites. Al- 
though she is an occasional contributor of 
iris articles, it is through letters and per- 
sonal discussion that she shares her en- 
thusiasm for her hobby. 


Photo by Bachrach 
Miss GRACE STURTEVANT 
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THE INDISPENSABLE COLDFRAME 


Ways and means of starting vege- 
tables and flowers early under glass 


LTHOUGH the introduction of lead cable for heating 
A soil by electricity has increased the use of hotbeds by 
amateur gardeners, the coldframe still remains the in- 
dispensable means of starting many flowers and vegetables 
early. The coldframe is not difficult to build, the first require- 
ment being a sunny, protected spot in the garden where the 
soil is light and well-drained. To build a frame, first spade the 
soil thoroughly and then erect the frame by nailing together 
heavy boards or planks. Make the back of the frame 14 inches 
high and the front ten inches high, with a six-inch slope to the 
south. The boards may go a few inches below ground, and in 
order to better insulate the frame, hill some soil around the 
outside. 

The frame may be built so as to take regulation sash, meas- 
uring three by six feet, although discarded windows will an- 
swer the purpose if they are available. 

Glass is not absolutely necessary for a coldframe. Cheese- 
cloth or special glass substitutes such as 


during the day and watering the plants as little as possible 
until just before transplanting time. This toughens the fiber 
of the plants and makes them better able to withstand the 
shock of being moved. All seedlings should be well watered 
on the day of transplanting to keep the soil on the roots. It 
is understood, of course, that a ball of soil on the roots is 
always desirable. 

After the early Spring has passed, the coldframe may be 
used for many other purposes. Choice seeds of hardy peren- 
nials and shrubs may be sown in the frame where they may 
get better attention than they would in the open. Lily seeds 
are often sown in frames for this reason. When the weather is 
mild, house plants can be moved out to the frame for the 
Summer. Later in the season, pansy seeds may be sown and as 
Fall approaches, small plants and rooted cuttings may be put 
in the frame for wintering over. Throughout the Summer, a 
part of the frame may be made over into a cutting frame by 
taking out the soil and replacing it with sand. Finally in late 
Fall, potted bulbs that are to be forced during the Winter 
may be stored in the frame. Thus, a coldframe has value to 
every amateur gardener all the year round. 





glass cloth, and transparent materials with 
a wire base, may be tacked to a light 
wooden frame. 

Whatever kind of sash is used, keep it 
tight on the frame for a few days until the 
ground has had a chance to warm. If 
plants that damp off easily are to be grown 
in the frame, disinfect the soil. In this re- 
spect fine seeds are often sown in boxes of 
soil that has been sterilized by heating to 
kill all harmful fungi and bacteria. 

Large seeds like calendulas, zinnias, and 
marigolds are best sown in rows. Flowers 
that are difficult to transplant may be sown 
in plant bands, fibre pots, black paper pots 
or clay pots, a few seeds in each one. 

It goes without saying, of course, that 
when the temperature gets too high on 
warm days the frames should be aired. 
Prop the sash up on the side away from 














the wind. The management of the frame 
can be more accurate if there is a thermom- 
eter kept inside. On cold nights, keep the 
frames tight and cover them with burlap, old mats or special 
waterproof mats which are available. 

The coldframe gives the amateur a chance to gain three or 
four weeks. Many seeds can thus be started ahead of time to 
provide flowers earlier in the garden. Popular plants to start 
in the frame are China asters, snapdragons, ageratum, annual 
chrysanthemums, cosmos, garden pinks, gaillardias, larkspurs, 
strawflowers, salvias, scabiosas and petunias. These flowers 
can either be started a few weeks before garden planting time 
and set out as seedlings without any other transplanting, or 
they may be planted still earlier in the frame, beginning in 
late March or early April, sowing first the hardiest varieties 
and later transplanting the seedlings two inches apart in the 
frame to give them better root systems before being finally 
moved into the open. 

An early start may be made with vegetables in the cold- 
frame, particularly with the hardiest ones, like lettuce, cab- 
bage, cauliflower and onions. It is more often the practice to 
start tomatoes, celery, peppers, egg plants and melons in the 
hotbed, later moving them to the coldframe for the necessary 
hardening off. It should be mentioned in fact that all plants 
that are to be transplanted from the frames to the garden 
should be hardened off for a few days by keeping the sash off 


Seedlings that are difficult to transplant may be easily set out from special black paper bands 


A FERN FOR SUNNY SPOTS 


HE purple cliff brake, Pellea atropurpurea, unlike most 

ferns, will thrive in full sun, provided it has plenty of 
moisture and good drainage. We have a planting of perhaps 
50 of these ferns in a little ‘‘cliff’’ with a southern exposure, 
formed of eroded limestones against the cellar wall. Each 
pocket has been well supplied with pulverized lime rock, and 
our ferns have made a splendid growth. 

This hardy fern is evergreen, and very ornamental. The 
foliage is very distinctive, the bluish green fronds being deli- 
cately formed, with purplish brown stipes and rachis. The 
plant forms tufts of rather upright fronds, with longer ones, 
sometimes 18 inches in length, which trail over the rocks. 
P. atropurpurea also makes an excellent house fern. 

Opposite the little cliff rockery, low rock work forms a 
setting for Christmas ferns, maidenhair spleenworts, and 
Christmas roses. The narrow path between is strewn with 
pine needles. These we have used also on our garden paths. 
They are soft to walk upon, and fit nicely into the garden 
scheme. We think that they would be equally appropriate 
for any garden or nursery paths. 


—RMrs. F 2 r. 
Pittsford, N. Y. Ars. Frank W. Pugsley 











SELECTED PERENNIALS FOR EVERY GARDEN 


great interest but there are many perennials which, 

although they have been in gardens for years and have 
demonstrated that they are really worth while, still remain 
comparatively unknown. Perennials falling into both groups 
are included in this article. 

Burbank’s frilled shasta daisy is highly regarded by those 
who have grown it. The flowers are not as large as those of 
some giant varieties but they are quite distinct. The petals are 
frilled on the outside edges. The plants grow about 18 inches 
high. For cutting purposes the flowers are excellent and they 
last two weeks in water. 

A decided improvement over the original Scabiosa caucasica 
is found in the charming House’s hybrids, which have soft 
lavender-blue flowers borne on stronger stems and in greater 
profusion than is the case with the species..From July to 
frost the plants are very attractive and they grow about two 
feet high. This perennial is another that is beautiful in the 
garden and in bouquets. . | 

Saxifraga sarmentosa, known as strawberry geranium, 1s 
attractive in the rock garden. The plants make a cluster of 
round green leaves, veined white and stained red underneath. 
Early in the Summer they throw up slender sprays of small 
yellow and red flowers, and later send out runners like a 
strawberry, making cascades of pretty foliage. 


IN ces ines among hardy plants have always aroused 
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Burbanh’s frilled shasta daisy which ts becoming popular 
wherever it is grown 


One of the best sea-pinks is the variety Armeria cephalotes 
rubra. The densely tufted plants bear large, rich crimson 
flower-heads on tall, slender stems that are excellent for cut- 
ting, as well as being effective in the rock garden. 

Lystmachia clethroides and Veronica virginica alba are not 
new, but they deserve to be more freely used. Both have white 
flowers and both are splendid for cutting, their flowers keep- 
ing well over a long period. Both bloom in July, at a time 
when perennials of this nature are particularly welcome. 

The only bad feature about the nepeta Souvenir d’ Andre 
Chaudron is its name. It is a recent introduction, quite dis- 
tinct from N. mussint, that is better adapted for mixed plant- 
ings. It has large, light mauve-blue flowers on long wiry 


stems, and attains a height of two feet, blooming from June 
to October. 

Several varieties of phlox just introduced have been greatly 
admired by those who have had an opportunity to observe 
them during the test period. They will’ be planted freely as 
they become better known. One is phlox Daily Sketch, a 
variety that is distinctive in the perennial border, with indi- 
vidual flowers measuring from one and one-half to two 
inches across, of a light salmon-pink color with a faint eye. 
It is a tall grower. Another is Albert Leo Schlageter, which is 
a splendid red with good pyramidal clusters of large indi- 
vidual flowers of bright carmine-scarlet with a slightly darker 
center. Still another new one is Morgenrood, a very distinct 
variety with large clusters of bright rose flowers, shaded with 
a deeper eye. It is a strong grower. 

Campanula Feltham Beauty is a decided improvement over 
C. persictfolia, with flowers nearly twice as large of a very 
delicate blue. Among the coral-bells, the Heuchera rosmondt 
is an outstanding sort, and unlike some of the others it is a 
strong grower. The flowers are an apple-blossom pink and 
the foliage is a real gray-green. It is a very free bloomer and 
not shy like the others. 

A plant to choose for moist spots in the rock garden or 
border is Astilbe sinensis pumila, a variety of the perennial 
spirea. It produces erect spikes of lavender flowers, grows 
only a foot in height and flowers in July and August. 

A new color among plants—a combination of pink and 
old rose—is found in Viola odorata Rosina. This hardy 
violet is of unusual interest to hardy plant lovers, producing 
quantities of dainty fragrant flowers not only in the Spring 
but again later in Autumn. The delightful fragrance is prob- 
ably its outstanding feature. 

One of the finest little rock plants for July flowering is 
Mazus rugosus, which grows only about four inches high, 
and is covered with dainty lilac and white flowers. 

The heleniums are effective border plants in the late Summer 
and early Fall. To the list has been added Moerheim Beauty, 
which is not so rank growing as many of the others, and does 
not require staking as it keeps to a height of only two and 
one-half feet. It is most attractive, with bronzy red ray florets, 
shading to orange at the tips. This variety is early flowering, 
blooming freely in July and August. 

Another recent introduction particularly worthy of men- 
tion is the aquilegia Crimson Star. This plant combines all 
the charm of the ordinary aquilegia with other qualities which 
make it very effective as a garden plant. Its flowers are very 
large, with crimson sepals and spurs, and white petals, an 
entirely new color in aquilegias, and the plant has a steady 
free-flowering habit. 

There are several particularly good chrysanthemums, and 
indeed great progress has been made in improving this family. 
Jean Treadway has been warmly received, but deserves greater 
use. It has a large flower, fully three inches across, of a perfect 
aster formation. Upon opening, the color is a sparkling pink 
with a dark rose center, but when fully opened becomes a 
pleasing soft pink. Then there is Glory of Seven Oaks, a 
large-flowering variety of golden yellow—an old variety, to 
be sure, but still one of the best in that color. 

Chrysanthemum Innocence is particularly fascinating. This 
is a brand new variety of the Korean chrysanthemum, which 
will prove extremely useful for massing, bordering or group- 
ing in the rockery. It seldom exceeds 18 inches in height, 
spreads about two feet, and is completely covered with flowers 
which are pure white on opening but change later to a soft 
pink. The individual blossoms are two and one-half inches in 
diameter. 


—Donald D. Wyman. 
North Abington, Mass. 


HOW TO GROW AND PREPARE GOURDS 


The growing of gourds is an inter- 
esting hobby filled with surprises 


over night to shelter Jonah, but how many know that 
centuries ago the calabash gourd was used in the Pacific 
by navigators to ‘‘shoot the stars’! The natives of Hawaii 
blessed this “Sacred Calabash”’ and dedicated it to the sea gods. 

In a little town near Nice, France, a festival of the gourds, 
‘“‘Le Festin des Congourdons,”’ is celebrated each year. A vil- 
lage fair with merrymaking holds sway in the courtyard of 
the Franciscan monastery after religious service. Gourds of all 
sizes and sorts, painted and decorated, are for sale at the 
booths. ‘‘Monsieur Gourd” is honored in song and story dur- 
ing this quaint and age-old feast day. 

The gourd, genus cucurbita, comprises over 500 species, 
mostly annual climbers, inhabiting the 
warmer regions of the globe. The larger 
hard-shelled bottle gourd (lagenaria), in- 
cluding the calabash, dipper, and Hercules 
club, can be dried and made into innumer- 
able articles such as bowls, dippers, bird 
houses, and ornaments. These articles are 
often painted and otherwise decorated, 
especially by the Mexicans and Indians. 

The smaller, highly-colored kinds (C. 
pepo) do not have as heavy a shell, but if 
well cured they keep satisfactorily, espe- 
cially when treated with a protective 
coating. 

All gourd plants are frost tender so that 
it is seldom safe to plant them outdoors in 
Massachusetts before early May. The seed 
may be started a short time before it is safe 
to plant outside. Sow them in paper pots 
or berry baskets. They usually germinate 
in a week or ten days if kept warm and 
moist. If started too soon before transplant- 
ing these tender annuals become stunted and 
spoiled. Gourds require full sun and a shel- 
tered position is best. A light, well-ferti- 
lized, neutral soil is preferred. Hen manure 
in the hill or a high-grade fertilizer such 
as a 5-8-7 gets the young plants away 
quickly. Keep them well watered and cultivated but withhold 
nitrogenous foods after the vines begin to make up, in order 
to harden the growth. If the vines continue to set fruit too 
late in the season, nip out all the leaders, thereby throwing 
the plant strength into maturing the gourds already set. 

If a really good seed mixture is obtained, and it costs very 
little more to buy the best, it is fascinating to watch the 
rapidly developing, many-colored and various-shaped gourds. 
It is wise not to handle the vines and maturing gourds. Leave 
them on the plants until the shell and color are well devel- 
oped. It takes from three to five months to mature gourds, the 
lagenarias requiring longer than the ornamental sorts. Some 
kinds such as Cucurbita melanosperma, or melon gourd, are 
healthy, rampant growers and should make a fine screen. It is 
amazing the growth these larger-fruited gourds will make 
under favorable conditions. 

Watering late in the season should be avoided as at this 
time the vines are well rooted and will stand some drouth, 
which is better for the maturing gourds. Later watering also 
invites mildew which can be controlled by use of the sul- 
phur gun. Sometimes aphis infest the gourd plant. This pest 
requires thorough spraying with any standard nicotine prepa- 
ration. We use tobacco dust or stems around the hills while 


Pon sigh most of us have read of the gourd that grew up 


the plants are small. This simple preventive measure usually 
discourages the plant lice. 

Perhaps the most troublesome pests are the squash bugs and 
cucumber beetles. They should be watched for closely as they 
seem to appear over night from nowhere and will quickly 
ruin the tender little plants. However, they are easily taken 
care of by dusting the plants with hydrated lime to which 
5 per cent each of copper dust and arsenate of lead have been 
added. Sometimes a small quantity of flowers of sulphur 
added to the dry slacked lime makes a good repellant. Be sure 
to dust the little plants after every shower as the beetles swarm 
back to the unprotected growth as soon as the rain removes 
the dust. 

It is well to leave the gourds on the plants until after the 
first hard frost. The leaves protect the fruit during this cold 
snap and we usually have fine mild weather for a week or 
more following the first frost. During this time the gourds 





Gourds take many interesting and curious forms 


mature and ripen on the defoliated vines. Save only w.!l- 
matured specimens and handle them like eggs. A bruise often 
invites rot. Leave a generous portion of the stem on each 
gourd. Wash and dry them thoroughly and store in a warm 
airy place. The lagenarias will cure better if hung up for 
weeks or even months until the seeds rattle in the dried gourds. 

If left alone a beautiful mosaic-like design will appear on 
the drying gourds which is caused by a skin fungus. If this 
fungus growth is not desired, it can be prevented by wiping 
over each gourd every day with a strong solution of a coal-tar 
base disinfectant. When perfectly dry, cut the gourds as de- 
sired with a small-tooth saw and scrape out the insides. Soak 
them over night in warm water to soften the outer skin, 
which should then be removed with a sharp knife. Then 
polish each one with pumice and place it in the sun to dry. 
When thoroughly dry, the gourd may be painted if desired. 
Lay out the design with pencil and apply the paint with an 
artist’s brush and color. After drying, oil them with vaseline. 
Later apply a coal of shellac, either dull or glossy, to protect 
the paint. A perfectly dry gourd may be waterproofed by im- 
mersing it in very hot paraffin for from three to five minutes. 

—Louis La Montague. 

Woburn, Mass. 
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SPECIAL AWARDS IN BOSTON 


T is announced in the new Rule Book of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society that in the future an exhibitor at 
exhibitions conducted by the society will be given a medal the 
first time it is awarded to him. Subsequently, he will receive 
a suitably engraved certificate embossed with a replica of the 
medal awarded. An exhibitor who wants the medal may pur- 
chase it at cost from the society. This rule, however, does not 
apply to medals which are awarded as sweepstake prizes. 

It is announced that gratuities will be given at all exhibi- 
tions as a recognition of the cultural skill and application of 
gardeners and growers on the following basis: 

If the award to the owner is a prize valued at $200 or more, the gardener 
or grower will be given $100. 

If the award to the owner is a prize valued at $100 or more but under 
$200, the gardener or grower will be given $50. 

If the award to the owner.is a prize valued at $50 or more but less than 
$100, the gardener or grower wil! be given $25. 

If the award to the owner is a gold medal, the gardener or grower will be 
given $50. 

No gratuity shall exceed $100 regardless of the award to the owner; and 
only one gratuity shall be given to a gardener or grower for a single exhibit, 
even though several prizes may be awarded to the owner. 


PLANNING FOR FLOWER SHOWS 


AS one who has suffered in the course of judging both ama- 
teur and professional flower shows, I would like to give 
a little advice to those garden clubs which are contemplating 
holding flower shows the coming season. 

Much of the agony endured by flower show judges, flower 
show committees and exhibitors can be avoided by careful 
planning in advance of the show. In the order in which they 
will be encountered the proper preparations are as follows: 


1. The assignment of all duties and details in written form to each com- 
mittee to avoid the excuse of ‘“‘that is the work of such a committee.”’ 


2. The development of a schedule so simple that any one can understand it, 
and that committees, judges and exhibitors will interpret in the same way. 
Each section and each class should have a sufficient description to be self- 
explanatory. 


3. The amateurs should not have to compete against commercial, profes- 
sional, or private estate exhibits. Classes for them should be labeled ‘‘for 
amateurs only,’’ with a definition of an amateur given in the schedule. The 
non-amateurs may have special classes or be allowed to compete in open classes. 


4. The entry or registration committee should see that every exhibit meets 
the specifications as far as possible. This is especially important in the smaller 
shows. 


5. The staging committee must see that all the entries in any one class are 
staged together for ease of comparison. (This is not always possible in the 
case of gardens.) 


6. Secure qualified judges who will maintain high standards. (If yours are 
low let the judge raise them by disqualifications and withholding of prizes 
from unworthy exhibits. Personally, I refuse to judge any show unless the 
schedule and staging conditions are satisfactory. If a show committee is really 
interested in developing a show they will take the advice of an experienced 
judge.) 


7. The judge should not be allowed in the hall until the entire show is 
staged and cleared of all exhibitors and the public. 
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8. Allow the judge to give decisions, without interference, on the basis of 
merit and not from sentiment or the necessity of pleasing some one. 


9. Abide by the judge’s decisions. 

Flower show schools such as are held in New York, Phila- 
delphia and other places are excellent for the training of flower 
show committees, but they do not reach the mass of exhibi- 
tors. Every club or group of clubs in a community should 
hold a half-day or a day flower-show school such as the 20 
held in different cities of Ohio last year, where a thousand 
people received instruction. If these schools are held during the 
growing season, actual experience in staging and judging a 
flower show may be given. There are experienced persons 
throughout the country who are capable of conducting schools 
such as these. 

There also are several excellent books on the subject, which 
may be used as texts for these schools. Once a club has con- 
ducted one of these schools it is pretty sure to make them 
annual affairs. 

—Victor H. Ries. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


NOTES ON A GARDEN IN SPAIN 


iv was a thicket, a tangle of tall date palms with their fruit, 
monkey-puzzle trees rising above the palms, bamboos, 
bananas with their tattered leaves, and the hedera or ivy 
growing everywhere, up the trunks of the trees and over the 
ground. Some of the leaves of the ivy were pointed, some as 
round as a saucer, but none as large as some we had seen in 
the Jardin d’Essai at Algiers. 

Many little streams flowed through the garden with small 
waterfalls here and there. There were few flowers but over a 
little pond was a blaze of pink azaleas. This garden was made 
for pleasure as there was a pergola where under the gray stone 
figure of Eve we could think of tea or coffee and perhaps the 
rich, fruity wine of Malaga as being served. There were other 
old stone figures in front of a little temple which showed their 
Roman origin although found near Malaga, and a long semi- 
circular bench with griffins carved at its ends. Here we could 
sit and watch the birds, especially the dainty little English 
robin which we saw also in Gibraltar. Did the English bring 
it there so that this great rock of a fortress might seem to 
them like home? 

The birds flew over this Garden of the Concepcion in 
Malaga and there were many little places where Pan might 
pipe for the fauns and elves to dance or chase each other in 
and out among the trees of this tangle of a garden on the 
edge of Spain. 

—M. R. Case. 
Malaga, Spain, Feb. 13, 1934. 


MINIATURE FLOWER EXHIBITS 


HE excellent article by Mrs. Jay Clark, Jr., in the January 

1 number brought out clearly the difficulties which schedule- 
makers for amateur flower shows have in saying what they 
mean with some faint hope that the exhibitor will interpret 
it correctly. 

One pocket-size Apollyon has been met and will, we hope, 
be found at least drooping in its tracks as the idea spreads of 
the difference between a true miniature arrangement and one 
which is allowable. In the ‘“‘Notes for Judges of Amateur 
Flower Shows,”’ 2d edition, 1933, compiled by a committee 
of the Federated Garden Clubs of New York State for the use 
of their judging course classes, we find on Page 6 the follow- 
ing definition: 

A miniature arrangement is one where only small, low-growing flowers in 
a small container are used. If the schedule committee wishes to admit small 
taller-growing flowers the class should be so worded. 

Anything that will make the schedule clear and definite is 
helpful. 

—Sarah V. Coombs. 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 














THE FLOWER SHOW IN BOSTON 


ARDENS, woodland scenes, tulip borders, acacias, 
(5 orchids and an old farmhouse were features of the 
63rd Spring Flower Show of the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society in Mechanics Building, Boston, beginning 
March 12. 

The crowning exhibit of the show was the New England 
farmhouse, which was set up under the direction of Sherman 
W. Eddy of Tow Path Gardens, Hartford, Conn. The old 
vine-clad house, built in 1794, was surrounded by lilacs, 
birches, cedar trees and apple trees. Great pains were taken to 
obtain typical old New England objects, such as a rail fence, 
well-sweep and wood shed. It was not difficult for the judges 
to award this display the society's gold medal and also the 
gold medal of the Horticultural Society of New York for the 
most beautiful exhibit in the show. 

At the other end of Grand Hall were the acacias of Thomas 
Roland, Inc., Nahant, which also won a gold medal. The 
acacias were banked up to the balcony and walks were ar- 
ranged so that flower show visitors could pass among them. 

The center of Grand Hall was given over to two 1000-foot 
gardens, that of the Cape Cod Horticultural Society being 
formal with rose beds on either side, whereas the annual gar- 
den by Breck’s of Boston had a clover-leaf design. Four bulb 
borders were staged along the sides of the hall against a back- 
ground of black cloth and evergreen trees. First prize in this 
class went to F. F. Brewster of Dublin, N. H., with Mrs. 
Homer Gage, Shrewsbury, Mass., second, Mrs. Maurice J. 
Curran, Andover, third, and Mrs. R. M. Saltonstall, Chestnut 
Hill, fourth. F. F. Brewster and Mrs. Gage won gold medals. 

White tulips bordering a grass walk leading to a white 
figure were effectively used in the garden of Mrs. Homer Gage, 
the first exhibit to be seen upon entering Exhibition Hall. 
Across the aisle was a choice group of flowering plants shown 
by Mr. Edwin S. Webster which won a silver medal. Next 
came Fraser's Flowers, of Wellesley, Mass., with a 1 200-foot 
display of bulbs in decorative containers. 

Across the aisle from this colorful exhibit were two gar- 
dens, one of azaleas, mountain laurel and rhododendrons ar- 
ranged as a woodland garden effect with flowering dogwoods 


in the background. A gold medal was awarded this display of 
H. J. Borowski & Sons, Norwood, Mass., as well as the 
woodland and meadow scene of W. C. Curtis of Sudbury, 
Mass., which was next to it. 

There were choice exhibits of native ferns in which class 
W. C. Curtis was first and Ormond Hamilton, Worcester, 
Mass., second, both winning gold medals. 

In the pot gardens exhibited by the garden clubs, first place 
was given to the New York garden of the Ipswich Garden 
Club. It was paved and had a cream-colored stucco wall back 
ground, over which was trained jasmine. A New England 
farmwife’s pot garden with geraniums growing in tin cans, set 
up by the Groton Garden Club, was awarded the purple ribbon 
of the National Council of Garden Club Federations 

The outdoor living-room of the Cohasset and Swampscott 
garden clubs won first. A broad brick walk against a white 
stucco wall under the shelter of a grape arbor overlooked a 
stretch of lawn and cool border of evergreens. The Garden 
Club of Buzzards Bay won second in this class with the gar 
den entirely in green. The third prize exhibit of the North 
Shore Garden Club was timed for the month of March and 
placed in southern New England. 

Cultural honors in orchids went to Jere A. Downs, Win 
chester, Mass., with the award of the gold medal of The Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural Society to his group of cymbidiums. In 
the large group of orchids, Edwin S. Webster won a gold 
medal for a very fine collection in which cattleyas and hybrids 
were prominent. The varieties brassocattleya Freda and cat 
tleya Waltersiana were very fine in the gold medal group of 
Mrs. Albert C. Burrage, Manchester, Mass. 

Very choice cypripediums were shown by Thomas Roland, 
Inc., Nahant, Mass., which won a gold medal and the Presi- 
dent's Cup, the highest award in the show. Other orchid ex- 
hibitors winning gold medals were Butterworth’s of Framing- 
ham, Mass., and A. N. Pierson, Inc., Cromwell, Conn. 

A gold medal and first place for daffodils went to a beau 
tifully done display by John Scheepers, Inc., New York, 
while Breck’s won second and also a gold medal. These dis 
plays were very popular and the immense size of some flowers 
and the wide variety astonished the show-goers. 





The outdoor living-room of the Buzzards Bay Garden Club that won second prize at the Boston Show 
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The old New England farmhouse of the Tow Path Gardens of Hartford, Conn., which was 
judged the most beautiful exhibit at the Show in Boston 





The exhibit of the Ipswich Garden Club which won first prize in the class for pot gardens 
which was a feature of Boston’s Spring Show 








PHILADELPHIA’S FLOWER SHOW 


HE Philadelphia Flower Show this year was the loveli- 

est yet staged in the Pennsylvania city. The general floor 

plan was laid out by the well-known Philadelphia land- 
scape architect, Mr. Thomas W. Sears. The aisles, terminating 
in featured gardens, were a new departure in design this year 
and gave a superb effect from all viewpoints. This plan also 
permitted a wide vista from the entrance down the entire 
length of the great hall—a vista of a colorfully arranged 
azalea garden, flanked on either side by tall evergreen hedges 
and towering pin oak trees, bare of foliage and yet they were 
most effective. 

At the end of this vista was the wing of a suburban house, 
with curving steps on either side leading up to a terrace. Cut- 
ting the main axis at right angles was another important aisle, 
providing a vista in one direction which terminated in a beau- 
tiful rose garden staged by the Henry F. Dreer Company, and 
in the other direction in the famous Widener acacia collection. 

With the exception of Bobbink © Atkins’ vast azalea 
garden, which filled the center aisle, the gardens this year 
seemed a bit less pretentious than in former years—smaller, 
more artistic and more suited to the means and tastes of the 
average suburban gardener. 

This appeal was further carried out by the exhibits of seven 
garden clubs, which showed what a lovely spot the small 
front-yard garden of a workingman’s house might become 
with careful planning and the careful selection of tasteful 
and inexpensive plant material. The first prize in this class, 
together with the gold medal of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, went to the Huntingdon Valley Garden Club; 
the second and third prizes to The Gardeners and the Garden 
Club of Philadelphia, respectively. 


The special exhibit of The Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society was a garden in red and white, rather formal in type 


and featuring a pool and a terrace. It was designed and exe- 
cuted by Mr. Charles Willing, an architect of Philadelphia. 

Among the winners of the highest awards for particular 
types of gardens in the competitive classes were the Henry F. 
Michell Company, Philadelphia, for a formal garden; Derrick 
Hengel, King of Prussia, for an informal garden and also for 
an attractive rock garden; the LaBar Nursery, Stroudsburg, 
for the informal planting of a stream, and the Vick Nursery 
for a wild garden. 

The orchid exhibits were extensive and particularly fine. 
The gold medal for orchids in naturalistic effect was awarded 
to Mr. Louis Burk. An orchid brought from the Andes 
Mountains and now blooming for the first time in the United 
States was exhibited in the very beautiful collection of Orchid- 
wood, of New Rochelle, N. Y., and is called Odontoglossum 
ascamnia. An unusual exhibit in the special class of orchids was 
that of Schomburgkia undulata, shown by Mr. and Mrs. 
F. E. Dixon of Elkins Park. 

New giant double nasturtiums, sweet-scented and of gor- 
geous coloring, were shown by the W. Atlee Burpee Company. 
Another attractive double nasturtium, more on the button 
type, was shown for the second year in the garden of John 
Kuhn of Olney. It is called Firefly. 

One of the interesting features of the show was a bird sanc- 
tuary, exhibited by the Council for Preservation of Natural 
Beauty in Pennsylvania. More than 50 birds were counted in 
the natural woodland setting. 

Another educational and timely display was a well-planned 
garden center, exhibited by the Garden Division of the South- 
eastern District of the Pennsylvania Women’s Clubs. 

The various flower arrangements in the classes sponsored 
by The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society with the co-opera- 
tion of the Garden Club of America and the Garden Club 
Federation of Pennsylvania were beautifully done. 

The Flower Show Association, which was responsible for 
the beauty of this year’s exhibition, well deserved the Silver 
Medal of Achievement, which was awarded to them by the 
Poor Richard Club of Philadelphia. 





The red and white garden of The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society at the Philadelphia Show 
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The Bobbink & Atkins azalea garden, which was an unusual feature on the ma.n aisle 
at the Spring Flower Show tn Ph:ladelph.a 
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The house and attractive planting which formed the terminus of the main aisle vista 
in the Philadelphia Spring Flower Show 
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TWO-IN-ONE 
Peat-Poultry Manure 





Moisture-reteining, 
humus - forming ; 
parol . finest this 
pong hmm label 


® 


C.E. BUELL» 


Poultry manure thoroughly 
blended with Peat Moss, which 
holds the plant food elements 
until the growing plants require 
them. No wasteful leaching, no 
burning. A natural organic fer- 
tilizer, air-dried, finely ground. 


Look 











Garden supply dealers carry 
TWO-IN-ONE in 5-lb., 25-Ib., 
and 50-lb. bags. 


C.£&. BUELL, Inc. 


SIX BEACON STREET 
BOSTON MASS. 


Also importers of horticultural 
Peat Moss from HoLLaNpD 











Garden Statuary 


FOR GARDEN. SUNROOM 
OR CONSERVATORY 


» Diploma awarded to our 
superb exhibit in Diorama 
Hall, Horticultural Build- 
ing, Century of Progress 
Exposition at Chicago, 
1933. 






Send for illustrated book- 
let and prices. A beau- 
tiful colored bird decoy 
will be sent for 10c. 
WAUKESHA GARDEN STUDIOS 
DEPT. H-434 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


RHODODENDRONS 
KALMIAS and AZALEAS 


Fine nursery grown end collected plants. 
Various sizes in any quantity. 


LINVILLE NURSERIES 
Elevation 4,000 feet 
LINVILLE NORTH CAROLINA 
Address: L. A. and P. J. A. BERCKMANS 
Catalog upon request Augusta, Georgia 











HORTICULTURE 
THE GERMINATION OF LILY SEEDS 


HE present vogue for growing lilies from seed necessitates 

a knowledge of their germination habits. According to my 
experience lilies may be divided into three groups as regards 
their germination behavior. 

The first group includes those lilies that germinate 
promptly after planting. Most of the lilies in this group germi- 
nate in two to four weeks. Golden Gleam is the earliest to 
start and L. tigrinum requires a month or more. In this group 
may be placed the following lilies: amabile, callosum, cer- 
nuum, concolor, davidi, dauricum, duchatrei (farreri), 
Golden Gleam, longiflorum, maximowiczi, medeoloides, 
philippinense formosanum, ptinceps, tenuifolium, tigrinum, 
elegans, umbellatum, thunbergianum, tsingtauense and will- 
Mottiae. All except cernuum and tigrinum are good growers, 
the latter developing only one true leaf the first season and 
taking a long time to do that. 

In the second group are those lilies that germinate and re- 
main underground the first season, sending up a single leaf 
the second year. These may be considered of easy germination 
if one does not mind waiting for them. In this group are 
albanicum, auratum, canadense, carniolicum, carolinianum, 
chalcedonicum, giganteum, jankae, japonicum, martagon, 
monadelphum szovitzianum, pardalinum, pomponium, pyre- 
naicum, speciosum and superbum. 

In the third group are the erratic lilies. Candidum will 
grow promptly if planted in January or February, but a lot 
planted in early April did not appear until October. Henry: 
behaved in a similar manner. About half of a lot of testaceum 
seed came up promptly in February, the remainder appeared 
early in November. A few seedlings of rubellum appear the 
first year, the remainder the second season. Croceum behaves 
similarly, about half of the seedlings appearing the first sea- 
son, and the balance the second Spring. 

It should be borne in mind that these seeds were planted in 
the field in late Fall and in the Spring, or in the greenhouse 
or coldframe during the Winter and early Spring. It is pos- 
sible that if seed of species of the second group could be 
planted in late Summer or early Fall some of the seedlings at 
least, would appear the following Spring. If planted suffi- 
ciently early in the Fall they should germinate under ground, 
go through their rest period during the Winter, and start off 
on the second season in the Spring. 

In view of the difficulty of securing seeds of most lilies 
early enough the writer prefers to plant these second-year lilies 
in the Spring and cover the seed bed the first Summer with 
mulch paper to keep down weeds. One must be certain that no 
first-year lilies are covered. 

—George L. Slate. 
Geneva, N. Y. 








Does Your Garden Satisty? 


Use this new book to re- 
model your home grounds. 
Tells where to put trees, 
shrubs, flowers, and how 
to make them grow. By 
Ortloff and Rosen 
landscape architects. 


196 pages, with many draw- 
ings, — plans and 
photographs 


$2.10 postpaid 


Mail check with this ad to: 





DOUBLEDAY DORAN OUTDOOR BOOKS 
GARDEN CITY LONG ISLAND 


Trained Fruit Trees 


Mature bearing trees for immediate 
effect. Give your garden an Old 
World atmosphere. 

ARTISTREE NURSERY 


Branford Conn. 














Write for our Booklet —Synoco for Ornamentals”’ 


SUNOCO 
owsrme S PRAY 


for Scale Insects on 
Trees and Shrubs 


SUN OIL CO. 
1608 WALNUT ST., PHILA., PA. 





European Elm Scale Euonymus Scale 
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“OUTSTANDING. PERENNIALS 


| including some of the best of 


both the recent and the older 


introductions. Per 
Each 10 
Aquilegia Crimson Star ...$.40 $3.60 
| Armeria cephalotes rubra . .25 2.00 
Aster hybridus luteus ..... 40 3.60 
Astilbe sinensis pumila .... .40 3.60 
Campanula persicaefolia 

Feltham Beauty ........ 30 2.40 

Chrysanthemum Glory of 
| a eee 30 2.40 
| Chrysanthemum Jean 

EE ics sesccses 35 3.00 
Chrysanthemum Innocence .50 4.00 

; Chrysanthemum max. 

Burbank’s Frilled ....... .75 6.00 
Helenium Moerheim Beauty .50 4.50 
Heuchera rosamundi ..... 30 2.40 
Lysimachia clethroides ... .25 2.00 
Mazus reptans ...... .. 20 2.40 
Nepeta Souvenir d’ Andre 

IID» con acee ess 40 3.60 
Phlox Albert Leo Schlageter 35 3.00 
Phlox Daily Sketch . . 50 4.50 

' Phlox Morgenrood ........ .35 3.00 
Phlox Salmon Glow ....... . 35 3.00 
Saxifraga sarmentosa ..... .35 3.00 
Scabiosa caucasica House’s 

SRS 35 3.00 
Trollius ledebouri, Golden 

Queen, 3 in., pot grown, 

nn demetln dk tin +aa4e 50 4.50 

Heavy field grown clumps 1.00 
Tunica saxifraga flore-pleno .35 3.00 
Veronica virginica alba ... .25 2.00 
Viola odorata rosina ...... 30 2.40 

HERB GARDENS 
Garden enthusiasts are learning with in 
creasing interest of the allurement and 
charm of the old-fashioned herb garden. 
Send for our list which includes many of 





HUMMINGBIRD FEEDERS 


the ancient favorites. 


BAY STATE 
NURSERIES 


Incorporated 
North Abington, Mass., 


Framingham, Mass. 


and 





BIRD-GARDEN GADGETS 


PACKARD 
BIRD HOUSES 
$1.00 EACH 
6 for $5.00, Postpaid 
Why Pay More? 
PACKARD BIRD FOOD 


Superior, balanced ra- 
tion. A big 25 lb. bag for 
$3.00 postpaid 





Stained Glass Flowers that clip to plant 
or stake attract Ruby-throated emerald 
jewels of flashing flight to your garden. 
Packed in a neat box, postpaid. Just 
enough for your porch or garden. 

5 for $1.50 

PERFECT GARDEN LABELS = 

Indestruct ble, leaf green, writing with 


lead pencil lasts years, all weathers. 25 
in pretty box. 

Rock Garden size, $1.75, 100, $6.75 

Border size, $2.00, 100 $7.75, postpaid 

PINCH-ME PLANT STAKES 
Pinch the top loop. It opens to securely 
enclose stem of tall plant. Indestructible, 
invisible among foliage. 36 inch size, 
$2.00 doz. Mailing weight, 4 lbs. Postage 
extra. 

DAINTY LADY GARDEN TROWEL 
Full size. Perfectly modeled to last a life- 
time, by the world’s best trowel makers, 
Stainless steel blade, will not bend, 
break, rust or tarnish; will not chafe the 
hand. A perfect garden tool. 

$2.00 each postpaid 


Everything for Wild Birds, Catalogue free 


WINTHROP PACKARD 


1446 WASHINGTON STREET, CANTON, MASS, 
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Every Member of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society is very 


\ cordially invited to make use of the splendid facilities of the Hotel 


Lexington when in New York for the International Flower Show. This new 


hotel is diagonally across the street from Grand Central Palace, scene of the 


show. The atmosphere is one of quiet refinement, the furnishings are the best 


and the rates are reasonable, from $3 single, $4 double * Little Jack Little, radio 


star, and his famous orchestra entertain nightly in the Silver Grill * The manage- 


ment respectfully suggests that reservations be made well in advance. Official 


Headquarters of the New York State Federation of Garden Clubs are at this hotel. 


HOTEL LEXINGTON 


48th Street and Lexington Avenue, New York City 


Directed by National Hotel Management Company, Inc - Ralph Hitz, President - Charles E. Rochester, General Manager 











ONOSMAS FOR SUMMER ROCK GARDENS 


\ X THEN the experienced head of a well-known nursery 
pronounced my Onosma albo-roseum ‘‘unusual, in- 
teresting and lovely,’ it made me want to call the 

attention of other gardeners to this useful genus of the borage 

family. 

There are about 50 species of onosmas suitable for the 
rock garden, although not many are obtainable from any one 
source unless we buy the seed. They come readily from for- 
eign seed and are easy to raise. They have been favorites in 
England for many years and Mr. Reginald Farrer wrote of 
them as, ‘‘a most prime race for the rock 
garden of which we have only yet 
touched the fringe.”’ 

Some are 18 inches tall, as O. casstum, 
and others, as O. rupestre and O. troodi, 
form low rosettes of only an inch or 
two; but the majority of onosmas are 
sub-shrubs of from four to ten inches 
high, producing showers of waxen or 
velvety long narrow bells, that droop in 
graceful beauty above their gray or 
silver foliage. All are tomentose, either 
with stiff hairs that prick like a cactus, 
with soft silk or fur, or with their hairs 
pressed down so smoothly as to look 
like silver-plate of a fine quality. 

O. albo-roseum makes a woody 
under-shrub of from four to six inches. 
The narrow, blunt, gray-green leaves 
and the stems are covered with bristly 
hairs that make it pleasanter to look at 





The Golden Drop, Onosma tauricum 


than to handle. In June scorpioid cymes rise two or three 
inches above the foliage, uncurling as they develop, and hang 
out the daintiest ivory velvet bells. They are about an inch 
long and very narrow, widening only a trifle toward the end 
where a pink lower rim flushes up into the ivory and adds 
much to their beauty. These attractive flowers are produced in 
steady succession for several weeks and sometimes again in the 
Fall. It was three years before this species gave us any seed, 
although healthy and increasing in size. 

O. tauricum, the justly popular “Golden Drop”’ of English 
gardens, is taller than the last, and not 
as dense or sturdy. The leaves are grayer, 
narrower, more pointed and less prickly, 
and the flowers equally cylindrical but 
longer, waxen instead of velvety and of 
a soft golden yellow. O. tauricum is still 
confused with the similar O. stellulatum 
in many nurseries. The botanical differ- 
ences are slight. The chief difference for 
most gardeners lies in the length of 
blooming season. O. stellulatum blooms 
less than a month, while O. tauricum 
commences to flower in June when most 
of the Spring bloomers have finished and 
continues through all the long Summer 
weeks when it is so difficult to keep color 
in a rock garden—through July, August, 
and even into September. 

There are several colors besides yellow 
in different species of onosmas, blue, 
violet, red, or white. Those who live 
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near the sea can delight in the white velvet bugles of O. halo- 
philum, the only species which (contrary to the habits of all 
the rest) grows on salt plains that are under water in Winter. 
This one may not be in the trade. However, the predominant 
color is yellow, from the ivory-yellow of O. albo-roseum 
through all the creamy and tawny hues to golden and orange- 
yellow. And in spite of the double spray of bells and the 
silver foliage of lovely O. sericeum, the “‘Golden Drop” (O. 
tauricum) seems to hold its place as prime favorite. 

Coming as they do from heights of 2,000 to 14,000 feet 
in the European and Asiatic Alps, onosmas like plenty of sun 
and a light well-drained soil, usually limy. They dislike much 
moisture and are grateful for a little protection from Winter 
wet. (A piece of glass-cloth or just a big handful of excelsior 
is sufficient.) Grven these simple requirements they take 
kindly to garden cultivation and will thrive on neglect. 

Onosmas are accommodating enough not to cause extra 
work or undue worry, and at the same time they are unusual 
and attractive enough to interest and to call forth favorable 
comment. Their season of blooming is in Summer just when 
we need it most. Their foliage is helpful even when they are 
not in bloom. They fill their places with loyal constancy and 
increase without becoming aggressive. Surely a genus so useful, 
colorful and graceful, so dependable and “‘different’’ should be 
more widely known and grown. 


Port Nelson, Ontario, Can. —Frances French White. 


FLOWER-HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


EFERENCE has been made to chrysanthemums that en- 
dure frost when in flower. We had in northern New 
Jersey about the same temperatures on October 25, as recorded 
by H. W. Copeland in the January 1 Horticulture, preceded 
by a most terrific wind. The next night the thermometer went 
even lower, dahlias being cut even below the ground line al- 
though they were uninjured otherwise. In fact, the roots were 
not lifted until late in November. 

Looking over my chrysanthemums on October 29, the only 
varieties not at all damaged were Daphne, and Doreen Wool- 
man, an English coppery single. Dazzler was partially dam- 
aged; Francis Whittlesey, very slightly, the same applying to 
Grenadier, Ruth Hatton and Ruth Cumming. Not all the 
coreanum hybrids are frost-resistant nor is C. coreanum itself. 
Indeed the latter is more tender than most garden sorts, the 
single flowers when fully open, invariably being ruined if the 
temperature goes much below 30 degrees. In most parts of 
Great Britain, C. coreanum is a disappointment because the 
flowers cannot withstand the rains and frosts that occur in 
October. C. articum and C. nipponicum flowers seem to be of 
much heavier texture though the plants do not grow with the 
same freedom nor bear such quantities of flowers. 

—T. A. Weston. 
Hillsdale, N. J. 

















SOW DEPENDABLE 





GRASS SEED say; 


Solve your lawn problem now. Re-seed with the 
famous Dreer Lawn Grass Mixture. It is not 
merely : ates of ae also of selec- 
tion and cleaning, as well as of experience and 
integrity. Contains only the finest aesiee seeds GARD EN 
which have been blended scientifically. 

The “Dreer” Lawn Grass will give your lawn BOO K 
a rich, thick, velvety texture with a springy, carpet- 
like sod. Ideal for small or large lawns. Pt. pkg., 25c; qt., 45c; 
4 qts., $1.40; peck, $2.50—prepaid. 

Send now for your free copy of DREER’S 1934 GARDEN BOOK —the one 
COMPLETE guide to successful gardening. 216 pages — including some of 
the most unusual exclusive offerings in the century-long history of Dreer’s. 


HENRY A. DREER 
109 Dreer Building 1306 Spring Garden Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DREER’S 
1934 
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Rare Shrubs You 
Can Brag About 


Rare, yes! reasonably priced, yes in- 
deed! Hardy because g:own out-of-doors 
— the greater part on Long Island. 
Grafted (most of them), balled and bur- 
lapped, several times transplanted. 


Flowering Dogwood 


(Cornus) 


Red Flowering Dogwood. Among the finest 
of the spring-blooming shrubs or small 
trees. 2 to 3 ft., 3 yr. grafts, $1.30 each. 


Young Aristocrats 


Cryptomeria Lobbi compacta. Each 
2 yr. gratts, 12 to 15 in....... $1.00 
Cedrus Atian. glauca. blue Atlas 
Cedar. 2 yr. grafts, 12 to 15 in. 1.25 


C. Atlan. fastigiata. Sent.nel Cedar. 

2 yr. grafts, 12 to15 in. ...... 1.3 
Pinus tanyosho. Japan Table Pine. 

3 yr. grafts, 10 to 12 in. ...... 1.2: 
Picea Kosteri. Koster’s Blue Spruce. 

3 yr. grafts, 10 tol5in....... 1.60 
P. Moerheimi. Moerheim's blue. 

3 yr. grafts, 10 to 15 in. ...... 1.60 
Redleaved Japanese Maple. 

12 to 15 in., 2 yr. grafts ...... 1,00 
Cutleaved Red Japanese Maple. 

12 to 15 in., 2 yr. grafts ...... 1,00 
Purple Beech. 

12 to 18 in., 2 yr. grafts ...... 1.00 
Weeping Beech. 

12 to 18 in., 2 yr. grafts ..... 1.00 
Fernleaf Beech. 

12 to 18 in., 2 yr. grafts ...... 1.00 
Hemlock, Sargent’s Weeping. 

2 yr. grafts, 15 to 18 in. ...... 1.25 
Hemlock, Dwarf. 

1 yr. grafts, 8 to 10 in. ...... .90 
Cotoneaster horizontalis. 

12 to 15 in., 4 in. pots ....... .50 
C. salicifolia flocosa. Evergreen. 

12 to 15 in., 4 in. pots. ....... .75 
Berberis Julianae. Shiny dark leaves. 

15 to 18 in., potted 1.0 
B. verruculosa. Flowering. 

10 to 13 in., potted .......... 1.00 
B. triacanthophora. Hardiest. 

Ey ee aa .75 
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Hybrid icdislieadvene 


Ignatius Sargent. Rose flowers. 

Mrs. C. 8. Sargent. Bright pink. 
Dresselhuys. Analine red. Fine. 

Roseum superbum. Good bright rose. 
Roseum elegans. Rose-lilac. Dwarf. 
Album elegans. Blush-white. Late. 
Kettledrum. Rich crimson 

Parsons gloriosum. Dark purple. 

Boule de Niege. White dwarf. Early. 
Caractacus. Deep crimson. $1 80 


2 year grafts 
10 to 15 inches each 


Charming Magnolias 


Halleana stellata. April 15. White. Each 


10 to 12 in., l yr. grafts ...... $1.00 
H. stellata rosea. April 15. Rose. 
12 to 18 in., 2 yr. grafts ...... 2.00 


Soulangeana. April 20. Pink and 
white. 10 to 12 in., 1 yr. grafts 1.00 
8S. Lennei. May 1. Red and white. 


10 to 12 in., l yr. grafts ...... 1.00 
8S. nigra. May 15. Purple and white 
10 to 12 in., l yr. grafts ...... 1.00 


Hundreds of other equally good 
things are listed in our new catalogue 
—66 pictures in full color. No other 
catalogue like it. A copy will be 
mailed free on request if you men- 
tion “Horticulture.” 


Kelsey Nursery Service, 50 Church Street, New York City 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


A Bailey Guide for Gardeners 


“Gardener's Handbook,”’ by L. H. Bailey. Published by The MacMillan 
Company, New York, N. Y. Price $3.00. 


OR years amateur gardeners have depended upon Professor 














15 Outstanding 
AMERIGAN ALPINES 


Not found in the average 








CT CON 


New Ever Green spray kills so 
many kinds of plant pests it is the 
only spray 95% of home garden- 
ers ever need. Easy to use. Just 
-mix with water and sprey. De- 
stroys most hardy insects, both 









nursery Bailey’s little guide called ‘“The Gardener.’’ This book has chewing and sucking types. Will 

: “os not injure plants or blossoms. 

Arenaria stricta ............. $.35 now been completely revised and extended by the addition of Sure death to ants. Non-poison- 

Astragalus Blakeii 50 new subjects and new illustrations. Likewise, it has been pew thod a oyagnen rnp nad 
i gt ae , ;, 7s ; nomicali one o nak 

Campanula “Vt. Glory” ...... = entirely reset. It is in truth a gardeners’ handbook, with an ascinst aphids. Buy * drug, 

i ; 1 ‘ ardware, flower, seed, depart- 

Communit tania tae ~ alphabetical arrangement which makes it easy to use. With ens Se oe ee 

es: tive new spraying chart—FREE. 


this book and with ‘Hortus’ the amateur could get along 


readily enough if all his other gardening books should sud- anaes Senay ene Sp. 


Chrysogonum virginianum .. .25 
Minneapolis 
















Diapensia lapponica ......... 1.00 denly disappear. NE . TY 
Draba arabisans ............ .35 . . A . : . ® 

; dake A Useful California Planting List : PRAY 
Erigeron hyssopifolius ...... 35 “Planting Lists for Southern California’’ by Roland Stewart Hoyt. 
OE I eben sine d ee ens 50 Published by the author, care of The Livington Press, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Price $2.00. 
Loiseleuria procumbens ..... 1.00 ? : ; 
sacl : . - HIS is essentially a reference book, one of a series of 15 B E AT R I Cc E 
confertus ........... R ; , . ee 

se a - “7 ‘ . studies designed to localize the problem of planting in the GARDENS 
ES See +~ + oe: ” United States. It will be found exceedingly valuable by nur- Gold Medal Dahli d 
Primula mistassinica ........ 50 oO eda ahlias an 


serymen and amateurs who are interested in material available 
for the gardens of Southern California. Many hundreds of 
plants are listed with brief descriptions and comments and 
there is a very complete index. 


Gladiolus 


We grow the better varieties featuring 
POMPONS, MINIATURE ART and 
ENGLISH MIGNON dwarf DAHLIAS 
— Our Collection of DAHLIAS and 
GLADIOLUS Varieties is Complete for 
Cut Plowers, Show—or Garden effect. 


Special Offer—$2.00 


Our personal selection—12 of the finest 
Varieties — no two alike, in all colors 
of our famous Collection of Pompon 
DAHLIAS or 100 GLADIOLUS bulbs, 


Rhododendron lapponicum . .1.00 


Vaccinium Vitis-Idaea ...... 15 


May we send you our free 72 page 
catalog describing the above and 
425 other Real Rock Plants, also 
a complete line of Evergreens, 
Trees, Shrubs and everything 
found in any. first class nursery. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, INC. 
Dept. H, BARRE, VT. 
New England’s Coldest Nursery 


A Book for Back-to-the-Landers 
“A Living From the Land,’’ by William B. Duryee. Published by the 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. Price $1.50. 


HEN times were good there was a constant flow of 

population from the country to the city, but the de- all splendid out Sower varietion. 
pression has reversed this situation and thousands of city ROSES, SHRUBS, EVERGREENS, 
people are now looking to the land as a means of achieving pag th ctr tc goo 
economic security. They remember the adage that a farmer 2986 Catalog now rondy 
seldom starves even though he may lack for luxuries. The a meen. 
secretary of agriculture in the state of New Jersey has written 
a book to meet the needs of men and women who have joined 
the back-to-the-land movement. It is a helpful book written 
in the language of the average man and covering all phases 
of country living. 
Beverley Nichols’ “A Thatched Roof” 


‘A Thatched Roof,”’ by Beverley Nichols. Published by Doubleday Doran 
&% Co., Inc., Garden City, N. Y. Price $2.50. 


EVERLEY NICHOLS, a young bachelor, won so many 
hearts with his ‘‘Down the Garden Path’’ that his second 
book written around his English cottage should be likewise 
popular with everyone that loves a country home. This book 
is all about the cottage and is written with his customary 
enthusiasm and inspiration. 




















HARDY MAINE GROWN 


EVERGREENS 


I 25 BLUE SPRUCE $1 Postpaid 
a Three Year Old, 4 to 8 in. 
* Order today 


10 ORNAMENTAL TREES $2 
Any Assortment. Delivered Prepaid 
All desirable varieties 
Dogwood; Mountain Ash; Carolina 
and Lombardy Poplar; Tulip Tree; 
Maples; Sweet Gum, etc. Ash; Wal- 
nut; Beach and Chestnut; Pin, Red, 
and White Oak, valuable ornamentals 

and timber trees. Grow wealth! 

10 NUT TREES $2.00 

fs Any Assortment. Delivered Prepaid 
Beech, the health nut; Black Walnut; Butternut; 
Filbert or Hazelnut. 12 to 24 inches. 


10 BIG FLOWERING SHRUBS $3.00 
Beauty Bush; Butterfly Bush; Snowball: Deutzia: 
Flowering Almond; Forsythia or Golden Bell; 
Honeysuckle, white, red or pink; Hydrangea (Hills 
of Snow) ; Hydrangea P. G.; Mock Orange; Spirea, 
red, white, rose; Weigela. Delivered Prepaid. All 
stock GUARANTEED TO GROW. We have Five 
Million Trees in our nursery. Sturdy, hardy, north- 
ern grown stock. 


BROAD-LEAVED EVERGREENS 
Heathers, Cotoneasters, Hollies 





Write for Catalogue 
LE-MAC NURSERIES 


HAMPTON VIRGINIA 














Three Unusual Perennials 
ANCHUSA myosotidiflora, rich blue Forget- 
me-not-like flowers, stands light shade. 
ANEMONE pulsatilla, purple flowers and 

silvery seed-pods, very showy. 
PRIMULA denticulata cashmeriana, balls 
of lavender bloom on 12-in. stems. 


Each variety, $1 for 5 (Add parcel post) 
GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 


DAFFODILS 


Rare specialties Boxwood 
A few are— 
Iris Cristata, Iris Lectorum 
Albam, Helleborus 


BERKELEY NURSERIES 
Aldie Virginia 7 


BARGAIN - CASH OFFER 


Six Large Dahlias $1.00. Jane Cowl, 
orange buff; Avalon, yellow; Ada 
Perkins, white; Jersey Beacon, red; 
Grace La Verda, pink; Meta Scham- 
mell, Lavender. Excellent variety 8 
unnamed $1.00. 

MRS. CHAS. IVES, Northford, Conn. 
[Life Member American Dahlia Society] 














Rare Plants at Remarkable Prices 


"Deposit your money in the Bank of Beauty, 
A Bank that is always Solvent." 


The seed collected from these plants this year will be the 
highest interest rate you’ve ever received on an investment. 


Two year old plants of mammoth long-spurred Columbine of the rare and ex- 
quisitely beautiful Dobbie strain. Seeds producing these plants were gathered from 
plants costing from $1.00 to $4.00 per plant. This healthy Scotch strain produces 
83 and 4 inch blooms of rare color combinations, $2.50 per dozen. Will bloom this 
year if moved in April. 

Two year old plants of the magnificent Wrexham strain delphinium. Drastically 
selected seed from named varieties and choicest hybrid plants. Will bloom this year. 
$3.50 per dozen. 

Two year old plants of giant Shirley Digitalis, $2.50 per dozen. 

Perennial Lupine plants, hybrids and named varieties, $3.50 per dozen. 

Hybrid Pyrethrum plants in separate colors, $2.50 per dozen. 

Gerbera, Jamesonii Hybrids, $3.50 per dozen. 

Hartje and Elder Daisies, $1.50 per dozen. 

Our outstanding annual plants are the very choicest of wilt resistant Asters, 
California Giant, American Beauty and Peony types. Plants are grown in the open, 
both seed and soil sterilized and every precaution is taken to produce disease re- 


Ask for price list 
Dept. H324, Fryeburg, Maine 
WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY 




















u 1 
Ra, of "DIFFERENT 
An interesting catalog, 
Flowers offering seeds of only the 
new, unusual or rare in flowers. Hun- 
dreds of easily grown but little known 
sorts; with many delightful Wild Flow- |. 
ers. Write Dept. B. 
REX. D. PEARCE, Merchantville, N. J. 




















LECTURE on 


ROCK GARDEN PAGEANTRY 


With Colored Lantern Slides specially 
taken to illustrate Latest Ideas in Rock 


Gardening. 


PHILIP H. MOORE 


6644 GERMANTOWN AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 








sistant plants. Separate colors in all types, 75c per dozen. 
Plants of named Snapdragons in all colors from seed selected from Max 
Schling’s Glorious Strain of Giant Antirrhinum, 75c per dozen. All plants postpaid. 
With every order of $10.00 or more received before the 10th of April we will 
include an added value of $1.00 gratis, your own selection from the above list. 
Postage prepaid. 
All Plants State Inspected 


HILLCREST GARDENS 


Hymera, Indiana 








Two lovely spring-blooming biennials 
for border and rock garden. Cherianthus 
Allionii, Siberian Wallflower. Warm 
Orange. Cherianthus Cheiri, English 
Wallflower. Sutton’s Orange Bedder, 
Sutton’s Rich Brown. Fragrant. 


25c each, $2.50 per dozen 


CHELTENHAM NURSERIES 
Ashbourne & Oak Lane, Cheltenham, Pa. 
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CED HILL 
NU Ea Y 


BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 
We Have a Fine Lot of 


HYBRID YEWS 


Upright and Spreading 
Splendid for Specimens and 


Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 
In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER. PROPRIETOR 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 


AR 
RS 








NATIVE 


Broad-Leaved Evergreens 


For Spring Shipment 
We can furnish Nursery-grown and Collected 
Rhododendrons Azaleas 
Kalmias, Pieris Lilies 
Orchids Aquatics 
Ground Covers Vines 
Our Special Spring Pricelist is ready; if 
your copy has not arrived, please advise us. 
Native Plant Material can be furnished in 


quantity and on short notice. Let us figure on 

your requirements. 

GARDENS OF THE BLUE RIDGE, INc. 
E. C. ROBBINS, Pres. 

ASHFORD, NORTH CAROLINA 








CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
The Best the World Affords 


We are considered the most eminent producers 
of new Chrysanthemums in America. Our 
products are known the world over. Have spe- 
cialized in and originated new kinds for the 
past 44 years—Our prices are moderate. Our 
collections of varieties for the garden are most 
complete. Catalog mailed upon request. 


ELMER D. SMITH & CO. 
ADRIAN MICHIGAN 











Choice Shrubs for Garden 


5-6’ Crataegus Arnoldiana $2.50 


3-4’ Viburnum Sargenti 1.50 


VAN DER VOET NURSERY 
TAUNTON, MASS. 





HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 
Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 


East Boxford, Mass. 
Finest Nursery Stock 


Hardy New England Grown— 
Best by Test 








Please Bear Us in Mind 


When you want some extra choice Ever- 
greens, Trees and Plants at reasonable 
prices. 


Quality and Service guaranteed 
CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) 
WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 











The birds are coming NORTH 


"STAPEK" 


a suet-server—on your porch, 
on your trees, will attract birds 
to nest near your home. Well 
built. 7”%x 5”—-green or dark 
stain. $1.50 each. 4 for $5. 
Postpaid. 


ALDEN PROCTOR 
BOX 65A 
PLEASANTVILLE. N. Y. 





Pat. app. for 











HORTICULTURE 
DORMANT SPRAYING IS TIMELY 


HEN the sap begins to flow in trees and shrubs and the 

buds begin to swell is the best time to apply oil sprays 
of dormant strength. Oil sprays are now most commonly 
used for the control of many insects, such as scales and red 
mites. One rule to remember when selecting a day for spray- 
ing is that the temperature should be at least 40 degrees or 
higher and there should be no likelihood of a drop in tempera- 
ture below freezing within the following 12 or 24 hours after 
spraying. 

Much injury to shade trees, fruit trees and shrubs could be 
eliminated in a single operation if more home owners would 
either apply dormant sprays themselves or have this work 
done by experts who have the proper equipment. It has been 
estimated that over 30 per cent of all damage done to shade 
trees, for instance, is the work of insects that may be con- 
trolled with the dormant spray. The aphids are among the 
insects that succumb to an oil spray and the eggs of the 
tussuck moth which infests maples, elms, and linden trees 
may also be destroyed. Oil will also control the spruce gall 
aphid. In fact, so much good can come from a single dormant 
spray that it is perhaps the most economical control measure 
of the season. Shrubs like lilacs, flowering quinces, dogwoods 
and many evergreens should be sprayed annually. 


COMBATING BLACK BEETLES 


EAR Sir—Apropos of the article by E. E. R. Lodge on 
“Clematis and Anchusa Habits’ (Horticulture, January 
15) I want to give what has proved a cure for the terrible 
black beetles. I fought these beetles for two years, when, in 
spite of my watchful hand-picking, they devoured all the 
leaves of my bush clematis (probably C. integrifolia) and also 
of my Anemone japonica. They swarmed over the asters and 
over the goldenrods. 

The next year I used Dutox, sifting it over them plenti- 
fully at the beginning of the beetle season. The beetles dis- 
appeared as by magic. I routed them from the asters and gold- 
enrods in the same way. A large flowering shrub, Colutea 
occidentalis, was swarming with them one day, but only one 
application eradicated them. 
Bluffton, Ind. —AMrs. Charles Deam. 


THE JAPANESE TOAD-LILY 


N old plant which deserves to be better known, is Tri- 
cyrtis hirta, the Japanese toad-lily. It belongs to the 
family liliacer. This ‘‘lily’’ is Winter-hardy with slight pro- 
tection. Plants bloom here in September and they do far better 
under the shade of trees (deciduous not evergreen). The 
flowers are white, marked with purple dots and are produced 
very profusely. It can be propagated by seeds or from the 
rhizomes of the old plants. 

The native home of the tricyrtis are the mountains of 
Japan, China and also the Himalayas. During my recent visit 
to those parts of Asia, I found some growing in the Hima- 
layas in Upper Burma near Assam. I have grown it here in 
Massachusetts for a number of years and it has come through 
the Winters very well. The essentials of culture are to avoid 
a damp location and to cover the plants in Winter with leaves. 
Groton, Mass. —H. Huebner. 











@ Garden Calcite @ 


Plants, Flowers, Vegetables, Lawns; need a fourth fertilizing 
element, LIME. Garden Calcite supplies this element, LIME, so 
essential to make fertilizers available, and to change sour soil to 
sweet productive soil. Calcite is the perfect product for this purpose. 

Before Liming and Fertilizing this Spring secure our booklet 
“Garden Calcite.” It contains valuable information for the gardener, 
flower enthusiasts, etc. We will also supply name of nearest dealer. 


LIMESTONE PRODUCTS CORPORATION OF AMERICA — Newton, N. J. 
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PETERSON ROSES 
insure 
Rose-Garden Success 


Send for 


“A Little Book 
About Roses” 


with new price-list and special offers. 


Gives you complete information about 
the care and selection of the “cream” 
of old and new varieties. Makes Rose- 
gardening a real pleasure. 


Sent free to New England, the North 
and Middle Atlantic States, and the 
Middle South. 25 cents elsewhere. 


GEORGE H. PETERSON, Ine. 
Rose specialists for 31 years 
45 Paramus Rd., Fair Lawn, N. J. 











: Big tardy y ae pe 


DO NOT DISAPPOINT! 






My roses sure to please. Actually more buds first year 
Sturdy roots . . grow anywhere . . many newest varieties 
Guaranteed two-year field grown, budded, dormant stock. 
A trial will convince. Surprising prepaid prices. 


Write New tor Free Catalogue . . in Coler 
Peyton A. Ellison, 61 Mercantile + Dallas, Texas 








|"“THE ROCK GARDEN 


PLANT LIST" 


| NEWI Interesting! 
Over 200 varieties offered 
Write today It's Free 


CHARLOTTE NURSERIES 


EATON ROAD CHARLOTTE, MICH. 





Alpine Garden Seeds 





| 





5c per packet 
and 
Rare Seeds of the Pacific Northwest 
List Gladly Mailed 
JOHN ABERCROMBIE, F.R.H.S. 


821 WEST PENDER ST., VANCOUVER, CANADA 





HABERLEA FERDINAND COBURG! 


Small Gloxinia-like flowers, lilac- 
lavender, speckled within with gold. 
For cool, shady crevices. 75c each; 
3 for $2.00. 56 page catalog, FREE. 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
MAPLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON 





RARE NATIVE PLANTS 
from the Land of the Sky 


Stuartia pentygina, Decumaria barbara, 

Gordonia alatamaha (Franklinia), Clino- 

podium carolinium, Oarex fraseri, Ilex vom- 

itoria, Draba ramosissima, Phlox nivalis. 
1934 Price List Free 


NIK-NAR NURSERY 


BILTMORE STATION ASHEVILLE, N. C. 





QUALITY EVERGREENS 


at fair prices 


PERENNIALS 


OLD TOWN NURSERIES, INC. 
SOUTH NATICK, MASS. 
NO CATALOG TEL. NATICK 1300 





Early Hardy Chrysanthemums 
and Delphiniums 
Send for Illustrated List 


JAMES WHEELER & SON 
NATICE, MASS. 
On the new Boston Worcester Turnpike 
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100 GLADIOLUS BULBS | 
$5.50 value for only $2.50 

Ten large bulbs each of the following varie- 

ties Prepaid! 
Berty Snow 
Chas. Dickens 
Dr. Bennett Nancy Hanks 
E. I. Farrington Prim Picottee 
Golden Dream Vanity Fair 


Extra Surprise Included. For descriptions 
of these and many others send for our new 
1934 catalog 
SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Vew England's Popular Glediolus Farm 


SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 

16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 


Longfellow 
Marmora 














Garden Digest 


is the only magazine that 
condenses and reviews 
the best garden articles 
and ideas from hundreds of 
magazines, books and bulle- 
by tins. You receive Garden 
iW Digest 12 times for a dollar, 
yw 36 times for two dollars. Sam- 
ple for a dime, or three 3c stamps. 
Address: GARDEN DIGEST, 
1215 Great Oak Lane, Pleasantville, | 
New York. | 


Garden | Digest 


Oka Cherry, Chinese Elm, Volgo 
Crab, Red Lake Currant—many 
new fruits and flowers. Catalog 








$2.50 bale 
Pulv. Cow Manure $2.50 100 Ibs. 
Pulv. Sheep Manure $2.50 100 Ibs. 
ae Pulv. Bone Meal $2.25 100 Ibs. 
Lawn and Field Seeds 


Special Prices in Quantities 


E.L.SHUTE & CO. 
616 W. Upsal Street Philadelphia 


Visit the Philadelphia Flower Show, March 
12th to 17th, and see how the beautiful ex- 
hibits are placed in SHUTE’S SPECIAL 
PEAT MOSS. We again have their order. 








CLASSIFIED 





HELLEBORUS NIGER, CHRISTMAS 
ROSE: 2-year clumps, 75c¢ each, $6.00 per 
10. Le-Mac Nurseries, Hampton, Virginia. 


| 





ROSA ROULETTI, ALPINE ROSE: 4-inch 
pots, 75c¢ each, $5.00 per 10, Le-Mac 
Nurseries, Hampton, Virginia. 

MIXED, POSTPAID $1.00 


Glee “hee 


A. D. DESILETS, North Attleboro, Mass. 





100 BLOOMING SIZE - 





TREE PEONIES, finest named varieties. 
Herbaceous Peonies, best varieties. Re- , 
duced prices. Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sink- 
ing Spring, Pa., Drawer 15. 





SPECIMEN OVERSIZE APPLE TREES: 
7-10 yr. old, formerly selling from $10.00 | 
to $12.00. While they last, $6.50. Corliss | 
Bros. Inc. Nurseries, Gloucester, Mass. Tel. 
Gloucester 3576. 





ALPINE PLANTS: 20 different Semper- 
vivura, including the new German hybr. 
Alpha, Beta X and Camma. All labeled. All 
20 for $3.00 postpaid. Grether & Son, Mid- 
land, Mich. 





HORTICULTURE 
AN ODD SEEDLING PHLOX 


HAD an unusual experience with a planting of phlox. 

When renewing and replanting a quantity of Phlox decus- 
sata, I chanced to divide one plant, which I thought was Le 
Mahdi, into a dozen new plants. There had been a number 
of worthless seedlings growing with this named variety so I 
was making an effort to get rid of the worthless plants and 
save the best. 

At present the dozen plants have made an account of their 
new location and instead of Le Mahdi I have an interesting 
seedling which might be worth something if no more than 
for its wealth of flowers. The color is white with a faint tint 
of pink which is just noticeable. Especially is this true after 
sunset. The florets on fading take on a marbleized pink effect 
which is pleasing. The florets are of medium size. 

The valuable feature of this seedling lies in the fact that 
each flowering spike sends out branches from about six inches 
above the ground all the way up the stem. On one stem, 
besides an enormous terminal flower truss, I counted 16 lateral 
branches each with a flower truss of considerable size. This 
seedling grew about two and one-half feet tall this year and 
flowered early midseason. 

No other phlox in my garden has sent out branches in a 
manner like this plant and I am wondering if it is only because 
it is in a new situation or because some ancestor furnished a 
trait which is now having an opportunity to show itself. 

—T. F. Martin. 
Middlebrook, Va. 


CLIVIAS FOR WINTER BLOOM 


LIVIA miniata, a mid-Winter-flowering plant, is inter- 
esting and beautiful in the conservatory or even as a 
house plant. It is an especially attractive South African species. 
Although several varieties are grown, C. miniata is my choice. 
I grow it in a six-inch pot although I have seen it grown in 
12-inch pots and even larger. Pot culture is not necessary, 
however, for bulbs may be permanently planted in the front 
edge of the border in a conservatory. 
It is surprising that this clivia is not more often grown, for 
I know of no other plant that is more decorative in mid- 
Winter or more enduring, the bulbs blooming for over two 
months from the time of showing the first bud. The cluster 


! of seven and eight lily-like flowers with petals colored salmon 


to yellow and ivory white, cannot fail to excite admiration. 
The bulbs are easily grown but they like to be a little pot- 
bound. I use ordinary potting soil for them and apply liquid 
manure in the finishing stages. 

—Ernest Adshead. 
Auburn, Mass. 


|CULTIVATING BEARDED IRISES 


e O not be too conscientious about forking around 


bearded iris plants every Spring and Fall or in preserv- 
ing a dirt mulch with a cultivator. Injury from cultivation is 
inevitable and must delay growth,”’ writes a correspondent in 
the Bulletin of the American Iris Society. Bearded irises are 
surface rooted, the new feeders begin to develop just after 
flowering if the weather permits. Furthermore, the bearded 
type requires good drainage and plenty of sun and it does not 
need a moisture-retentive mulch such as cultivation provides 
nor should active feeding roots be disturbed. : 
From an esthetic point of view, the writer points out, a 
clear area of dirt around each plant does not enhance the gar- 
den effect nor permit attractive massing. Without cultivation 
one may grow close-matted plants up to the leaf-fans, only 
making sure that they do not overshadow that of the irises. 
Thus all cultivation except necessary hand weeding may be 
omitted, because in the words of the writer ‘‘our normal gar- 
den soil is good and frequently fertilized.” 
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| Ordinary lead pencil markings | 
, are PERMANENT on the 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


in all weathers, all 
soils, all seasons. 
Convenient to use. 
Ample horizontal 
marking space. 
Attractive and prac- 
tical shape. Beauti- 
ful gray green color 
blends with garden. 
Markings erasible. 


Order a trial lot now 
or send for free samples 


Border size (5”) 

Rock Garden size (4”) ... 

Show Garden size (7”) ... 

Tie-On Labels with wires . 

Pot Labels (4”x %” tapered) 
HOWARD HAMMITT 

654 MAIN STREET HARTFORD, CONN. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Gardener-caretaker wishes position on pri- 
vate estate or as assistant. 12 years last 
place. Address W. J. F., Care of “‘Horticul- 
ture,’”’ Boston, Mass. 








Young florist, with experience in growing 
and retailing flowers, desires work with 
progressive organization. College training. 
Address B. W. S., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Wanted: Position as caretaker-gardener, 
near Boston. Experienced in care of lawns, 
trees, shrubbery and flowers. Single, sober, 
industrious, 29 years old. Five years in de- 
veloping an estate. Excellent references. 
Very moderate pay. R. W. B., Care of “Hor- 
ticu!ture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Chauffeur and general outside man; 25 
years old steady, honest, reliable and with 
excellent references. Married, no children 
T. F. L., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
Mass. 





Situation wanted—-By young married gar- 
dener and greenhouse man with one child, 
on private estate or commercial greenhouse. 
No liquor, honest, steady, a hard worker and 
a good grower. Oan furnish the best of refer- 
ences. Willing to go anywhere. J. W. C., 
Care of “‘Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener-general man, married, 9 years 
last place. Understands gardening in al) 
branches, can milk, care for poultry. Excel- 
lent references. Address H. E. M., 103 
Draper St., Dorchester, Mass. 





Experienced man, familiar with estate 
maintenance and specially trained in wild 
flower growing, landscaping and all forms 
of tree work. Married, 30, no children. 
Address B. B. T., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Single man wishes position as gardener. 
Has had experience in all the branches of 
horticulture, including gardening under 
glass. Graduate of two-year course at the 
Mass. State College. Can furnish references 
as to character and ability. Will go any- 
where. E. S., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Young man desires position on private 
estate or nursery. Single, 25 years of age. 
Best of references. Five years’ experience 
working for private estate owners. Gradu- 
ate of Stockbridge School of Agriculture at 
the State College, Horticultural Course 
G. A. B., Care of “Horticulture,’’ Boston, 
Mass. 





Young man, 35, wishes work on estate, with 
English experience. Driver’s license, will- 
ing to make self generally useful. Boston 
and vicinity or North Shore. J. A. B., Care 
of “Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Estate superintendent: Position desired as 
superintendent of private estate. Highest 
recommendations as to ability, energy and 
knowledge of all phases of estate manage- 
ment. Have been awarded highest honors 
by Massachusetts Horticultural Society for 
horticultural knowledge D., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Situation wanted bv young, married, gar- 
derner or greenhouse man, preferably on 
private estate. Honest, steady and good 
worker. Experience as commercial grower, 
also on perennials and rock garden stock. 
Prefer vicinity of Boston. Rest of refer- 
ences. W. G. J., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





